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GLADIOLUS— 
MRS. DR. NORTON. 


Awarded First Class 
Certificate of Merit by 
American Gladiolus 
Society, (highest 
award) August, 1916. 
First Class Certificate 
of Merit by the Wor- 
cester Co. Horticul- 
tural Society, August, 
1916. The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Silver Medal, 
August 26th, 1916. Sil- 
ver Medai of the Niew- 
port Garden Club and 
Newport Horticultural 
Society, Aug. 17, 1916. 


DESCRIPTION. 
( Ridgeway’s color chart used! 


Very large, well open 
flowers, well set on a 
tall, graceful spike, 
four to eight flowers in 
bloom at one time. 
Color, white, the edges 
suffused with soft La 
France Pink. The 
three lower petals have 
a blotch of sulphur ye'- 
low, stained at the 
base with fine specks 
of Tyrian pink. Strong 
and vigorous grower, 
and very free flower- 
ing. 
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A Summer in Our Garden. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE ELLIs SKINNER, AUSTIN, before Minnesota State 
S Horticultural Society. 


UMMER in our garden begins with 
the arrival of the first seed catalogue 
in January, and closes the day before 

its arrival the next January. We may be 
short on flowers in our garden, but we 
are long on seed catalogues in our 
library. We do not believe in cata- 
logue houses excepting seed cata- 
logues. We find them more mar- 
velous than the Arabian Nights, 
more imaginative than Baron 
Manchausen, and more alluring 
than a circus poster. We care not 
who steals the Mona Lisa so long 
as Salzer sends us pictures of his 
cabbages. The art gallery of the 
Louvre may be robbed of its mas- 
terpiece without awakening a pang 
in our breasts, if Dreer will only 
send us the pictures of those roses 
that bloom in the paint-shops of 
Philadelphia. Morgan may pur- 
chase the choicest collections of 
paintings in Europe and hide them 
from the public in his New York 
mansion, if May will send us pic- 
tures of watermelons, such as were 
never imagined by Raphael, Michael 
Angelo or Correggio. 

While the world watches the 
struggle for the ownership of some 
great railway system, the control 
of some big trust, the development 
of some enormous enterprise, we 
watch for the arrival of the seed 
catalogue to see which artist can 
get the most cabbages in a field, 
the most melons on a cart, or make 
the corn look most like the big trees 
of Yosemite. Don’t talk to us of 
the pleasures of bridge whist, it is 
not to be compared with the seed 
catalogue habit. 

In the seed catalogue we mark 
all the things we are going to buy, 
we mark all the newthings. There 
is the wonderberry, sweeter than 
the blueberry, with the fragrance 
of the pineapple and the lusciousness of 
the strawberry! We mark the Himalaya- 
berry—which grows thirty feet, some- 
times sixty feet in a single season. Why, 
one catalogue told of a man who picked 
3,8334 pounds of berries from a single 
vine, beside what his children ate. Our 


Himalaya vine grew four inches the first 
season and died the first winter. 


We 


were glad it did. We did not want sucha 
monster running over our garden. We 
wanted to raise other things. 

But we did not lose faith in our cata- 
logues. We believe what they say just 
as the small boy believes he will see a 
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lion eat a man at the circus, because 
the billboard pictures him doing it. 

If we ordered all the seeds we mark in 
the catalogue in January, we would re- 
quire a township for a garden, a Rocke- 
feller to finance it and an army to hoe it. 
We did not understand the purpose of a 
catalogue for a long time. A catalogue 
is a stimulus, It’s like an oyster cocktail 
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before a dinner, a Scotch high-ball before 
the banquet and the singing before the 
sermon. Salzer knows no one ever raised 
such a crop of cabbages as he pictures or 
the world would be drowned in sauer- 
kraut. If the Himalaya-berry bore as the 
catalogues say it does we should all be 
buried in jam. You horticulturists never 
expect to raise such an apple as Lindsay 
describes ; if you did, they would be more 
valuable than the golden apples of Hes- 
perides. 

But when we get a catalogue we just nat- 
urally dream that what we shall raise will 
not only be as good but will excel the pic- 
tures. Alas, of such stuff are dreams made! 
We could not do our gardening without 
catalogues, but they are not true to life 
as we find it in our garden. We never 
got a catalogue that showed the striped 
bug on the cucumber, the slug on the 
rose bush, the louse on the aster, the cut 
worm on the phlox, the black bug on the 
syringa2, the thousand and one pests, in- 
cluding the great American hen, the 
queen of the barnyard, but the Goth and 
vandal of the garden. 

But the best part of summer in our 
garden is the work we do in winter. Then 
it is that our garden is most beautiful, 
for we work in the garden of imagina- 
tion, where drouth does not blight, nor 
storms devastate, where the worm never 
cuts nor the bugs destroy. No dog ever 
uproots in the garden of imagination, nor 
doth the hen scratch. This is the perfect 
garden. Our golden glow blossoms in all 
of its auriferous splendor, the Oriental 
poppy is a barbaric blaze of glory, our 
roses are as fair as the tints of Aurora, 
the larkspur vies with the azure of heaven, 
the Gladioli are like a galaxy of butter- 
flies and our lilies like those which put 
Solomon in the shade. Every flower is 
in its proper place to make harmony 
complete. There is not a jarring note of 
color in our garden in the winter time. 

Then comes the spring in our garden, 
a time of faith, vigilance and hard work. 
Faith that the seed will grow, vigilance 
that it is planted deep enough and has 
the right conditions in which to grow. 
Vigilance against frost, weeds and insects. 
Planting, sowing, hoeing, transplanting, 
coaxing, hoping, expecting, working—we 
never do half that we planned to do in 
the spring-time—there are not enough 
days, and the days we have are too short. 

Then comes summer, real summer in 
our garden. Then flowers begin to bloom, 
and our friends tell us they are lovely. 
But we see the flawsanderrors. We feel 
almost guilty to have our garden praised, 
so many glaring faults and shortcomings 
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has it. The color scheme is wrong, there 
are false notes here and there. There are 
tall plants where short plants should be. 
There are spaces and breaks and again 
spots over-crowded. We water and hoe, 
train vines, prop plants and kill the bugs, 
but we know the weak spots in our gar- 
den and vow that next summer we shall 
remedy every mistake. 

Then “summer in our garden” has an 
autumn. The garden is never so beauti- 
ful as when the first frost strikes it. Pil- 
low-cases, sheets, shawls, aprons, coats 
and newspapers may for a brief time hold 
at bay the frost king, but he soon laughs 
at our efforts, crawls under the edges of 
the unsightly garments with which we 
protect our flowers, nips their petals, 
wilts their stems and blackens their 
leaves. We find them some morning 
hopelessly frozen. But the earth has 
ceased to give forth its aroma, the birds 
are winging southward, the waters of the 
brook run clear and cold, and the voice 
of the last cricket sounds lonesome in the 
land. Wesay to nature, “Work your will 
with our garden; the summer is over, 
and we are ready to plan for another 
season.” 

And what have we iearned from the 
“summer in our garden?” That no one 
can be happy in his garden unless he 
works for the joy of the working. He 
who loves his work lovesnature. Tohim 
his garden is a great cathedral, bound- 
less as his wonder, a place of worship. 
Above him the dome ever changing in 
color and design, beautiful in sunshine 
or storm and thrice beautiful when studded 
with the eternal lamps of night. The 
walls are the trees, the vines and the 
shrubs, waving in the distant horizon and 
flinging their branches on the sky line, 
or close at hand where we hear the voice 
of the wind among the leaves. 

A wondrous floor is the garden’s ca- 
thedral of emerald green in the summer, 
sprinkled with flowers, of ermine white- 
ness in the wiater, sparkling with the 
diamonds of frost. Its choir is the winds, 
the singing birds and the hum of insects. 
Its builder and maker is God. Man goeth 
to his garden in the springtime, and, be- 
hold, all is mystery. There is the mys- 
tery of life about him, in the flowing sap 
in the trees, the springing of the green 
grass, the awakening of the insect world, 
the hatching of the worm from the egg, 
the changing of the worm into the but- 
terfly. 

The seed the gardener holds in his 
hand is a mystery. He knows what it 
will produce, but why one phlox seed will 
produce a red blossom and another a 
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white is to him a miracle. He wonders 
at the prodigality of nature. In her 
economy, what is one or ten thousand 
seeds! She scatters them with lavish 
hand from ragweed, thistle or oak. If 
man could make but the single seed of 
the ragweed, he could make a world. 
The distance between a pansy and a 
planet is no greater than between man 
and apansy. The gardener sees the same 
ae care bestowed upon the lowest as 
upon the highest form of life, and he 
wonders at it. He looks into the face of 
a flower, scans the butterfly and notes 
the toadstool and sees that each is won- 
derful. 

From the time he enters his garden in 
the springtime until he leaves it in the 
autumn, he will find a place and a time 
to worship in his cathedral. He enters it 
with the seed in his hand in the spring, 
and as he rakes away the ripened plants 
in the autumn he finds something still of 
the mystery of life. A puff- ball is before 
him, and he muses on its forming. The 
little puff-bali stands at one end of the 
scale of life and he, man, at the other, 
“close to the realm where angels have 
their birth, just on the boundary of the 
spirit land.” From the things visible in 
our garden we learn of things in- 
visible, and strong the faith of him who 
kneeling in adoration of the growing 
plant looks from nature to nature’s God 
and finds the peace which passeth un- 
derstanding. 


Our Gladioli in 1916. 


We had out this season over six thou- 
sand—Princeps, Panama, Mrs. Francis 
King, America, Augusta, Lily Lehmann, 
Niagara, Golden King, Scarlet Velvet, in 
quantity, and several varieties in small 
—- It looks as if there would be 

a good percentage of double bulbs at 
harvest time. The Lily Lehmann has been 
the most beautiful this year—slightly 
tinted with pink at first, they turn snowy- 
white, with white stamens, and in form 
and color are as beautiful as a lily. 

Augusta is a smaller blossom, and is 
tinted with lavender-pink. We planted 
a number of third-size bulbs of this va- 
riety, and they responded bravely, giving 
us a wealth of beautiful blossoms, as fine 
as were received from some first-size 
bulbs. Augusta is specially adapted for 
design work. We had never made a 
floral design of any kind, but achieved a 
beautiful wreath of Axgustas this year by 
make-shift methods. 

Mrs. Francis King is always to be de- 
pended upon, but we don’t believe it will 
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stand up in a drouth as well as Princeps. 
These two reds are different in color, 
markings and habits of growth. Mrs. 
Francis King foliage grows erect; the 
Princeps sprawls. Mrs. Francis King has 
a bricky red tone; Princeps glows like a 
living coal. Princebs has given us our 
most satisfactory late blossoms. 

The varieties of which we have just a 
few will be stored in paper sacks; the 
rest in barrels raised from the floor by a 

uple of bricks. The cormels will be 
rub! off when the bulbs are dry, and 
will be kept in a box cf dry sand until 
nearly planting time, when they will 
plump up if the sand is made slightly 
moist. 

In putting away bulbs for the winter, 
mark everything plainly. If boxes are 
used, tack on the labeis. If there are many 
cormels, put the name of the variety in a 
pill bottle, cork, and thrust into the box. 

We made our first planting April 11th. 
Corms from this planting gave us our 
last blossoms today. Lily Lehmann, planted 
April: 26th, gave the first blossoms July 
12th, and the last on September 11th. 
The difference in blossoming was probably 
due to the difference in depth of planting, 
An occasional blossom buried deep has 
surprised us in several early-planted rows. 

We know of no flower which gives 
the pleasure of the Gladiolus. They are 
not the best garden flower, but for cut 
flowers, to our mind, nothing can excel 


em. 

To all who have Gladioli, we would say, 
keep your cormels, plant them early in 
sand, and you will find — bulbs greatly 
multiplied.— Wallace’s Farmer. 


Lifting and Dividing Bulbs. 


Tulip and narcissus plats are per- 
ennial, and if given prope. care and 
grown under suitable soil and climatic 
conditions will increase and multiply from 
year to year. The bulbs may remain in 
the ground two or three years or until 
the clumps begin to crowd. After blos- 
soming in the spring from six to eight 
weeks should elapse to allow the foliage 
to die partially down, when the bulbs 
may be lifted with aspade or fork. Shake 
the soil from the roots and store the 
bulbs in a cool, shady place where they 
will ripen and cure. When the oid leaves 
and roots are thoroughly dry they may 
be easily rubbed off and the clusters of 
bulbs divided. The bulbs may then be 
planted in the same manner as the origi- 
nal bulbs. In this way the stock may be 
increased in a few years.—California Cul- 
tivator. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











GETTING READY FOR A NEW BEGINNING. 


There’s a large window over the sink 
and when I washed dishes there the first 
time (was it nearly thirty years ago) I 
am sure that I was looking out of the 
window more than at my work. With 
shade rolled high I gazed at the grand 
old elms and was awed by their stateli- 
ness. I peeped at the lane apple tree at 
the corner-of the house rustling its foli- 
age in promise of fruit and shade. A 
little farther on staod the sweet apple 
tree as if a sentinel at the gate of the 
garden. As I looked I began making 
plans for the future and thought some 
flowers in the garden would brighten it, 
and nearer where the fragrance would 
reach the window, should be a white lilac 
in contrast with the old purple; and there 
would be other smaller shrubs nearby 
and a row of hollyhocks across the drive- 
way. I approved the iarge snowberry 
shrub at the north side, and the clumps 
of fine old paeonies, with rubrum lilies 
near the kitchen door. The house is on 
the crest and faces a wonderful view of 
hill and valley with the blue ridges of 
Pennsylvania in the distance. It was all 
new to meandIthink I felt very much like 
a flower loving woman who, with eyes on 
the flowers, failed to notice the surrounding 
country until at the door when she ex- 
claimed in breathless astonishment, “I 
came to see the flowers and here I am 
right at the top o’ the world. How can 
you work with all this to look upon?” It 
was from the sink window that I saw the 
bloom from the first Gladiolus planted in 
our garden, and from there I saw the 
first row and not long after, the entire 
garden in gorgeous color such as I* had 
never dreamed of, and from the doorway 
I saw meadow and grainfields changing 
into flowerfields. Others were attracted, 
loved them and purchased. We never 
had enough for the fast increasing de- 
mand, and with the added work the 
pleasure began to have a hint of burden. 
With some one to share the burden there 
would be pleasure to share also. We are 
now happy in the thought that flowers 
will still clothe the sloping fields and that 
Elm Hill Farm will be, perhaps, more 
than ever a home of Glazclioli. 

At our town place we will begin anew 
the growing of Gladioli. How different 
from our first beginning here with no 
knowledge of its culture or wonderful 
possibilities. We will take with us a few 
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thousand bulbs, some hand-hybridized 
seed, sorters, a few trays and our “Ex- 
perience.” It was experience that taught 
us to plant the bulbs in drills and ridge 
them as they grew, and that taught us 
how to cut the spikes, for when we cut 
them long we saw the bulbs were small 
and that those from which we cut them 
short were better than the ones on which 
the spikes were allowed to remain and 
produce seed. It was experience in the 
loss of a Season’s increase of bulblets that 
taught us that they should be, for best 
results, kept a trifle damp when in winter 
storage. We also learned something of 
the life of Gladiolus bulbs. That the best 
life is the second or third year from bulb- 
let, (much depends on the first year’s 
growth) and is generally the most pro- 
ductive of bulblets. While they may pro- 
duce good spikes of bloom and large 
bulbs longer they usually divide into two, 
and ‘the next season into from three to 
six bulbs, each of which may produce a 
spike but are more apt to come blind. 
Last season we had some large bulbs 
which, because of being grub eaten and 
some other troubles put them iz the cull 
class, we did not offer for sale. These 
when planted divided into as many as 
four, each giving a gocd spike for cutting, 
and, of course, no bulbletsto speak of. If 


- planted again they wouid under good cul- 


tivation be quite likely to produce some 
bloom but not enough to pay for the 
trouble and expense of cultivation and if 
there should be bulblets they could hardly 
possess the vitality of those grown from 
younger bulbs. 

The new seedling of wonderful size 
may be ours but once, the same bulb 
planted and given the best of cultivation 
may produce only an ordinary bloom, so 
we have ‘learned from experience that it 
is advisable to have a test plot where new 
and unusual varieties may be grown un- 
der special supervision, and in our second 
beginning our work will be almost en- 
tirely the growing and testing of seed- 
lings of our own and other growers. We 
hope to have more time for observation 
and study of traits, and to assist in the 
development of those that go to build up 
strong new varieties that will each pos- 
sess some characteristic to distinguish it 
as an improvement over others and as 
worthy to be increased and disseminated 
at Elm Hill. 

After trying several sizes of trays we 
know that the one most convenient and 
lightest to handle is best. Those we are 


taking with us are made of light wood 
seven-eighths inch stuff, 48 inches long, 
18 inches wide and 4 inches deep. A 
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three cornered piece of wood is tacked 
to the bottom for air space. They can 
be stacked and will not take up much 
room and yet will hold a goodly number 


of bulbs. 
* Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 








Hardy Phlox. 


Few perennial plants are more attrac- 
tive than the herbaceous Phlox, with its 
brilliance and variety of color, and long 
season of bloom. Continuous bloom from 
July to October may be secured by plant- 
ing a succession of varieties, and by cut- 
ting away the first flower trusses, others 
being produced later. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden Bulle- 
tin for July gives a list of desirable varie- 
ties, which will furnish a useful guide for 
planting. This bulletin explains the hy- 
brid origin of the modern varieties, two 
native American plants, Phlox Paniculata 
and P. Maculata, being the parents of 
most of the improved sorts. Their cul- 
ture is simple. Abundant nourishment 
is required and the soil should be well 
prepared and worked for a depth of 18 
inches or two feet, enriched with well- 
rotted manure. The manure is especially 
necessary in light sandy soil to conserve 
moisture but an excess in stiff, heavy soil 
seems congenial to fungusdisease. Plants 
may be set two to three feet apart. In 
hot weather a mulching of well-decayed 
cow manure applied in June, is helpful, 
as the surface roots suffer, and moderate 
shade is also beneficial during the hottest 
part of the day. It is suggested that an 
eastern or western exposure is preferable 
to a border facing south. Clumpsof Phlox 
should be divided every three or four 


years. 

The list of Phlox grown at the Mis- 
souri Botanic Garden includes the fol- 
lowing desirable varieties: 

ite—Diadem, dwarf; Jeanne d’ Arc, 
large, late; Mrs. Jenkins, large, early, the 
best of all whites. 

White, crimson center—Albion, red eye; 
Bridesmaid, pure white, large carmine 
center; Henry Murger, white, large red 
eye, best of the type. 

Light pink—Henry Royer, dwarf, light 
rose; Manzelbrunnen, pink with white 
eye; W. C. Eagan, large flowers, one of 
the best. 

Bright pink —Bacchante, rose with crim- 
son eye; Pantheon, clear rose; Rynstorm, 
bright pink, very large trusses, best of the 


Scarlet—Danton, scarlet with purple 
eye; Sieboid, bright scarlet, one of the 
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best; Henry Marcel, pure red, with sal- 
mon shading. 

Magenta and lavender—Rosenberg, 
bright reddish violet with red eye; B. 
Comte, brilliant purple; Obergariner 
Wittig, bright magenta with red eye, the 
best of the type.—Rural New Yorker. 


How to Cut Roses. 


There is a right and a wrong way to 
cut roses. The choice of the latter may 
seriously injure the blossom-producing 
properties of the plants, it is pointed out 
by specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This applies 
particularly, of course, to rose plants 
chosen and grown especially for cut- 
flower production. Such roses will be 
largely of the perpetual blooming sorts. 

When a rose is cut from such plants— 
tea roses or other perpetual bloomers— 
only two or three eyes of the current 
season’s growth of that branch should be 
left on the plant. This should give the 
roses very long stems. Succeeding blos- 
soms should be cut close tc the ground. 
It will seem like destroying the bush to 
take so much off it, but if the object is 
the production of roses, the cutting away 
of the surplus wood will attain the de- 
sired end. 

If the spring pruning has not been suf- 
ficiently severe the plant is likely to have 
long, naked stalks and short stems to the 
flowers. With this character of growth 
only one or two strong leaf buds should 
be left on the branch when the flower is 
cut, so as to stimulate as much growth as 
possible from the base of the plant. 

The greatest temptation to leave wood 
is where there are two or more buds on 
one branch, some being small when the 
terminal one is open. This temptation to 
follow a bad practice can be avoided by 
pinching off all side shoots after a bud 
has formed on the end of a branch. This 
prevents the formation of two or more 
buds on one stalk. Thissummer pruning 
will encourage additional blooms on 
varieties which bloom more than once a 
year.— Weekly News Letter U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


Lily of the Valley. 


Roots of Lily of the Valley are entirely 
hardy and as the clumps enlarge from 
year to year they make a finer display as 
the older they grow until they begin to 
crowd badly. Transplanting can be done 
most any time during the year, but pref- 
erably in the fall. 
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What Soil and Other Cultural 
Conditions are Best for Gladioli ? 


Tradition tells us that the best soil for 
Gladioli is a dry soil and by preference a 
medium sandy loam, and every grower, 
experienced professional or amateur tyro, 
accepts the tradition and endorses it. 

Have other soils been tried? Very 
sparingly I think, though a wet soil has 
been condemned as a delusion and a 
snare. One of my neighbors tried plant- 
ing in a wet soil'a year ago and for his 
temerity dumped into the scrap jheap a 
pot full of fine bulbs. 

I knew all that, so when I was told that 
the only land available for a bunch of 
left-overs was a semi-bog of black earth, 
covered with water at that moment, I 
was in despair. But the manager of the 
nursery, who is an exceptionally well in- 
formed horticulturist, of wide and varied 
experience, assured me that he was cer- 
tain that the bulbs would thrive in that 
soil, so I accepted his assurance, and into 
that black, wet, inhospitable looking bog, 
some of it little better than [peat, went 
box after box of bulbs of various sizes as 
weil as many bulblets. 

Soon after their interment a heavy 
rain fell upon the earth, and pools of 
water above the rows washed away all 
my faith. I was sure they would rot— 





but they did nothing of the sort. They 
reveled in the water. All through the 
growing season the plants were a joy— 
with their tall strong stalks and their 
rich green leaves, without so much as 
a hint of weakness—not a brown signal 
of distress in sight. 

The blossoms took less time than usual 
to make their appearance, (the bulbs 
were not planted till the last week in 
June and came on rapidly), and were of 
the finest—large in size and bright in 
color. 

And at harvesting? The bulbs had 
been given no fertilizer, not even a top- 
dressing, and I should have forgiven the 
plants had their product been undersized, 
but they were not. The new bulbs were 
large—exceptionally large—and the bulb- 
lets were exceptionally abundant and of 
exceptional size. As a whole the crop 
was of the sort to gladden the heart of a 
grower. 

Of course we had an ideal season for 
growing Gladioli in Eastern Massachusetts 
this year—plenty of hot sunshine and 
plenty of rain, which made me think 
that an abundance of water was the most 
essential requisite for making good bulbs. 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 





Note by the Editor— 
Growers in the Middle and Western 
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sections of the country find it difficult to 
understand how the Atlantic Coast has 
had plenty of rain this year as stated by 
Mr. Chamberlain, but such is a fact. 
From the Carolinas North to Maine the 
coast line has been well supplied, in fact, 
in some places deluged with rain, whereas 
inland the drought during July and Au- 
gust was combined with the excessive 
heat, the most severe ever experienced. 

The soil which Mr. Chamberlain has 
found favorable for the production of fine 
bloom .and strong bulbs under the cli- 
matic conditions experienced this year, 
might prove a complete failure during a 
season which was cold as well as wet. 

We do not all agree that a sandy loam is 
the best soil for growing Gladioli. It may 
be the easiest to work and the earliest, 
but does it produce the best corms for 
fine bloom? It is our opinion that a 
rather strong clay loam will give the 
strongest corms and the best increase, 
although not favorable for working nor 
desirable for growing cut flowers. 

Actual experience such as is recounted 
by Mr. Chamberlain is very veluable in 
connection with the growing of any par- 
ticular crop. We hope to have more of 


such. : 
MADISON COOPER. 


Help The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower. 


Giadiolus growers who get out a cata- 
logue will not only confer a personal 
favor on the editor, but also indirectly 
help themselves by mentioning THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and giving 
the name and address of the publisher. 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER has 
doubtless done more to popularize the 
Gladiolus than any other one influence 
during recent years, and it is, therefore, 
entitled to the support of all growers, 
both large and small, and in every and 
any way that they can lend a hand. Say 
a good word for THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER in your catalogue and don’t for- 
get to give the name and address of the 
publisher and the subscription price. 





Advertise Your Stock. 


Owing to hot weather and droughty 
conditions throughout the central and 
western part of this country the crop of 
Gladiolus corms is not a heavy one this 
year. Owing to war conditions in Europe, 
foreign shipments will be comparatively 
light this year. These two factors seem 
to portend a ready sale at fair prices for 
those who have good stock of meritorious 
varieties of Gladioli. Therefore, adver- 
tise your wares, and even though you 
have never done any advertising before, 
this is a good year to start the business 
of selling. The older growers need no 
urging to advertise but sometimes they 
need urging to continue advertising dur- 
ing the off season when no sales are to 
be made. Arguments for continuous ad- 
vertising every month in the year are so 
obvious that they need not be urged. 

Growers who want to increase their 
plantings this year must be prepared to 
pay higher prices than for several years 
past. There will be no bargain sales this 
year, that is quite certain. 


Erroneous reports seem to have been 
given out as to the size and quality of 
the crop of Gladiolus corms which have 
been harvested throughout the Middle 
West and West. Mr. Kunderd reports 
that in Indiana they have had a favorable 
late growing season and have harvested 
a fine crop of well matured and well 
cured corms. The late fall with no kill- 
ing frost until all digging was done has 
been favorable for good maturity. Cer- 
tainly this year no one can complain of 
the weather experienced during the 
digging season. 

We are glad to know that the growers 
in the West have been able to harvest a 
good crop. Certainly there will be a good 
market for them as reports from Holland 
indicate that stocks are not heavy there 
and there has been some advance ir price. 


Bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER may be had from thisoffice 
for $1.25 each postage prepaid. See ad- 
vertisement. 




















WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


DATES OF BLOOMING. 


From time to time your pages have con- 
tained articles headed as above. To extend 
the blooming period, the view of the ma- 
jority of writers is, “Divide your corms into* 
as many lots as will give batches to plant 
every two or three weeks from the date 
of the first planting to the first week in 
June.” 

I have always doubted this advice so far 
as amateurs are concerned, however sound 
it may be for the market grower. 

In looking through one of the volumes 
of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, I came across a paper read be- 
fore the R. H. S., on the 25th of August, 
1891, by the Rev. H. H. D’ombrian, B. A., 
F. R. H. S., in which he said: 

“TI generally plant during the first or 
second week in March, according to the 
state of the ground. It is much better to 
defer it than to plant when the ground is 
sodden, not, I think, that it makes 
much difference as to their time of 
flowering, whether you plant early or 
late. There are certain kinds which are 
sure to come early whenever you plant, 
and other late blooming kinds refuse to 
bloom early, plant when you will. Now 
and then a single root of these may come 
out of its ordinary course, but, as a rule, 
they come true to time.” 

I am of the same opinion, and instead 
of advocating the planting of the same 
kinds on different dates, the amatetr 
would be better advised to select early 
and late varieties. Large growers can no 
doubt follow the view of the majority, 
but the amateur does not grow for 
market, and if he desires to extend the 
flowering period he can do so bv a judi- 
cious selection of varieties. In addition 
the growing on of some bulblets will give 











some later (though small) spikes. Further . 


by growing a few seedlings every year 
still later blooms may be obtained. 

This year my corms were planted early 
in March, my bulblets followed, and then 
last year’s seedlings were planted out 
(from boxes) as soon as they were about 
six inches high. Perhaps the order of 
planting was due to shortage of labor, 
but the results bear out the experience 
of the Rev. D’ombrian quoted above. 

At this date (Sept. 26th) I am still get- 
ting afew spikes from: the two former 
such as -Oberammergau, Princess Victoria 
Louise and London: the latter, by the way, 
had a fine spike on the 7th of August. 
Then my seedling bed gives me something 
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fresh nearly every day, and promises to 
do so for some time yet. I expect the 
dry spell we had early in the season ac- 
counts for some of the late flowers. It 
seems a little strange that I should be 
lifting (I started yesterday) my corms 
and yet still be able to have a nice bowl 
of blooms in the house. 

I append a short list of varieties show- 
— dates of blooming in 1915 and 

16. 


ag 1916 


Day M. 








Chicago White-_........._......20 
RSE 27 
Duke of Richmond____- 20 
Early Sunrise 19 
Emma Thursby. 
Empress of India__ 
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It will be borne i in n mind that the season 
in England in 1915 was a late one, and 
it may be taken that those varieties which 
flowered earlier than in 1916 were favored 
by position. The dates of flowering of 
some of the above varieties will be found 
on page 36 of volume 2 of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. G. 

Note by the Editor— 

While what “G. C.” has explained above 
is more or less correct—that a given 
variety is likely to bloom at about the 
same time regardless of whether planted 
early or late—yet we are impelled to ex- 
plain what we consider the best method 
of planting in succession: 

To get bloom covering the longest 
period, select for first planting those bulbs 
which have sprouted and reserve the more 
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dormant ones for later planting. Bear 
this rule in mind at the different times of 
planting. It is, of course, well understood 
that some varieties bloom much earlier 
than others, and by having both early and 
late varieties a longer period of bloom 
may be secured; but to insure bloom at 
any particular date like, for instance, 
exhibition time, a succession of planting 
is almost necessary if prime exhibition 
bloom is to be depended upon. In plant- 
ing the corms which have sprouted in the 
first plantings, and the dormant corms in 
the later plantings the result desired of a 
long period of first class bloom is almost 
sure to be obtained. 





WHAT S!ZE OF CORMS FOR BEST BLOOMS? 


Some growers criticise the planting of 
large corms and recommend the planting 
of medium size for best results. Speak- 
ing from my own experience covering a 
period of 20 years and with the product 
of many different growers, I find the best 
results in size of spikes, vigor of plant and 
all around satisfaction to my own ideals, 
is from corms ranging in size from 1” to 
23”. I fertilize and cultivate assiduously 
and do not permit weeds or anything to 
interfere with the. proper growth and 
productivity from start to ns = 


{It cannot be expected that corms much 
less than 1” in diameter from the average 
-of different varieties will produce good 
flower spikes. Some varieties indeed, for 
instance, America, require corms 1}” and 
larger in diameter to give a reasonably 
good flower spike. Then on the other 
hand, such varieties as Mrs. Francis King 
and Mrs. Frank Pendleton will throw a 
fine flower spike from corms even as 
small as 4” to }?’ in diameter. No rule 
can be laid down as to the size of the 
corms. There is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty connected with the matter, not only 
as to variation in varieties and size of 
corms but also variation in age of corms 
and whether grown under high culture or 
in a lean soil.—EbD.] 

It would seem that those having sur- 
plus stocks of Gladiolus corms are going 
to find ready sale for them this year. 
Some growers report certain varieties 
already sold out. Those having asurplus 
should be in no hurry to dispose of them 
at low prices. It is a long time between 
now and planting time, and it is thought 
that all sarplus will easily be in demand 
at goed orices. 


DEc. 


Some Essentials of 
Success with Dahlias. 


Personal expérience and observations 
in the gardens of successful growers of 
this flower emphasize the following cul- 
tural suggestions: 

Plant Late :—In the latitude of Wash- 


«ington, D. C., early set plants come into 


flower during midsummer, are the prey 
of aphids, tarnished plant bugs, and mili- 
dew; and fail to bloom satisfactorily. We 
plant from June 1 to July 1. 

Plant in the open sun, as Dahlias do 
not bloom well im the shade. Allow 
only one shoot to grow, treating all later 
sprouts as weeds. When the fourth pair 
of leaves has formed pinch out the cen- 
tral bud, ana seek to grow a low well 
branched plant. Stake firmly. Rooted 
cuttings often give better results than 
divided clumps. 

Good results are had. here on both sand 
and clay. If the soil is moderately fertile 
manure at planting time is not essential 
but when flowering begins mulch the 
plants with manure and straw. We 
trench our sandy soil deeply in the fall, 
working in sods and litter to decay and 
hold moisture and induce deep rooting. 
It is best not to water or force the growth 
in the early part of the season except 
that backward plants should be stimulated 
 —iecaae water or a pinch of nitrate of 


a. 

To get the largest flowers and long 
stems disbud by removing the axillary 
flower buds and the side shoots for some 
distance below the flower. 

Plant the best new varieties. There 
are so many that they cannot be listed, 
but the following are among the best: 
Geisha, Hortulanus fiet, Bertha von Sutt- 
ner, Rene Cayeaux, Bertram, Chatenay, 
The Quaker, Glory of Baarn, Countess of 
Lonsdale, President Tansill. 


W. A. OrTON. 





Peonies and iris from Seeds. 


It may not be generally known that 
peony seeds are inclined to lie in the 
ground from one to three years before ger- 
minating, tut this is stated to be the 
fact, and as it requires from three to five 
years for the plants to come to blooming 
size, the hybridizing of Peonies requires 
even more patience than hybridizing the 
Gladiolus. 

Iris seeds will mostly grow the first 
year and plants will bloom the third year. 
There are some very beautiful seedling 
Iris being introduced now. 
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The Peony. 


Paper Read Before the Lancaster County Florists’ Club 
By B. F. BARR. 


VERY one loves the Peony. Those 
who can recall the enthusiasm of 
their grandmothers over the old 

garden “Pineys” may well imagine the 
raptures of those old people were they to 
be brought in contact with the splendid 
Peonies of today. The old-fashioned 
Piney, Peony Offcinalis, a native of South- 
ern Europe, is rich in color, but of small 
size, fleeting duration and offensive cdor. 
The early history of this Peony extends 
back many centuries intricately woven 
into a haze of superstition, allegory and 
myth. 

In China it is said, the Tree Peony has 
been their chief pride and glory for 1400 
years, prized by their emperors for the 
beauty and fragrance of the flowers and 
for more than a thousand years a record 
of the new introductions, their characters, 
qualities and parentage have been kept. 

The Japanese, too, are largely instru- 
mental in producing our finest varieties 
of Tree Peonies, of which there are now a 
dozen or thore choice varieties offered for 
sale. The blooms are large and keep 
well either on the plant or when cut and 
placed in water. They should be grown 
more extensively. They can be propa- 
gated from soft wood cutting but because 
of their slow growth they are usually 
grafted. Great care must be taken that 
shoots do not develop from the roots when 
grafted plants are used, lest the variety 
be lost and only a wild variety take its 
place. ‘ 

The modern Peony of today or Peony 
Sinensis, the species we have before us 
tonight, the most popular has only been 
cultivated in Europe a little more than a 
half century. It is descended from Peony 
Albifiora, a native of Siberia. 

The modern Peony is an aristocrat 
whose birth was among the nobility of 
France, for it was under the care of M. 
Jacques, gardener for King Louis Philippe, 
that some of the first of the fine varieties 
of today were originated. There were 
also Compte de Cussy, the Prince De 
Salm Dyck, and Modeste Guerin, all en- 
thusiastic amateurs who secured the best 
varieties from Japan and China about the 
middle of the last century, and from these 
began to raise seedlings that have given us 
some of our present magnificent varieties. 

M. Jacques’ collection was inherited by 
his nephew, M. Victor Verdier, who raised 
a number of fine seedlings; Compte de 





Cussy’s collection was inherited by M. 
Calot, which later passed into the hands 
of M. Crousse. The Calot-Crousse varie- 
ties are noted for their uniform high 
quality, raising the standard of excel- 
lence that has never been surpassed. 

Another enthusiastic French amateur 
was M. Nechin, whose grandson, M. A. 
Dessert succeeds him, and is considered 
one of the greatest living authorities on 
Peonies. 

In America, three amateurs have been 
especially prominent in the production of 
new Peonies, namely: John Richardson 
of Dorchester, Mass; H. A. Terry of 
Crescent, Ia, and George H. Hollis of 
South Weymouth, Mass. _ - 

In the propagation of Peonies or the 
raising of seedlings there is no road to 
quick results. It takes four to six years 
before blooms may be had from seed and 
from thousands of seedlings, less than 
one per cent. will merit the distinction of 
a name for introduction as a new variety. 
It takes many more years to increase the 
stock by the slow process of division 
sufficiently to be able to offer it to the 
trade. The plants may be divided by 
three every three or four years. Isit any 
wonder that good new varieties are listed 
for $5 to $25 each? New varieties are 
mostly introduced by amateurs. The 
professional florist or nurseryman can 
scarcely afford to wait so long for results, 
except where they have been raised for 
the love for something new and the fasci- 
nation of watching them grow. 

It is to be regretted that in a collection 
of Peonies contributed from nearly all 
over the world, containing nearly 3000 
names, there are less than 300 distinct 
varieties, the other names all being dupli- 
cate or inferior varieties that cannot be 
traced to any known origin. The no- 
menclature committee of the American 
Peony Society was formed for the pur- 
pose of trying to straighten out this mess. 
Edulus Supurba, that splendid variety, 
nearly always in bloom for Memorial Day, 
was masquerading under some thirty dif- 
ferent names, and so on. 

For twenty-three successive Junes, I 
have studied and lived among Peonies, 
but a hundred years is far too short to 
know them as I would wish. A glance 
through the various catalogs of today 
proves the fact that varieties introduced 
100 or more years ago are still among the 
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rarest and most high priced sorts, due to 
their slow multiplication and strong de- 
mand. 

Peonies may be planted any time from 
August until late in the Fall or early 
Spring. September is the best time, how- 
ever, as they will make a root growth 
before Winter sets in and they will bloom 
the following Spring. Not until the third 
year after they are planted will they pro- 
duce perfect flowers. They require less 
care after planting than other flowers. 
They will grow and thrive for years with- 
out being disturbed. I have seen them 
grow without any care whatever, but they 
will abundantly repay good care and 
nourishment. They should be planted 
34 ft. to 4 ft. apart in good garden soil 
and be surface mulched with manure in 
the Fall. They may be used in excellent 
taste among shrubbery or among other 
hardy perennials, as single clumps or 
large beds in the lawn, bordering drives 
or broad landscape effects, thriving every- 
where whether in full sun or partial 
shade. As a cut flower nothing is more 
suitable for weddings, church decorations 
and social functions. Without the Peony 
we would be at a great loss on Memorial 
Day, just as we would be without Chrys- 
anthemums at Thanksgiving. 

I will endeavor to name a few of the 
most popular varieties: Red and Crimson 

—M. Martin Cohuzae, Cherry dill, Plu- 
tarch, Adolphe Rousseau, Decandolie, Rubra 
Suburba, Mme. Bawuei, Edouard ‘Andra, 
Atrosanguinea, George Washington, Liberty. 

Pink and Rose Varieties—Clair Dubois, 
Mme. Balot, M. Jules Elie, Lamartine, 
Eugene Verdier, Gloire de Gombault, Lady 
Beresford, Lady Lenova Bramwell, Georgi- 
ana, Shaylor, Alexandre Dumas, Albert 
Crousse, Cameron, La Coquette. yO 
mina, Souv. de l’Exposition de Lillv, 
cess Beatrice, Edulus Suburba, Felix C aio. 

White and Delicate Tinted Varieties— 
Festiva Maxima, Couronne d'Or, Duchess 
de Nemours, Albatra, Duc. de Weilington, 
La Tulipe, Mme. Calot. Mme. ‘Crousse, 
Mme. Emile Lemoine, Queen Vicioria, 
Solfatare, Golden Harvest, Marie Lemoine. 

Most of the above varieties are suitable 
for cut flowers and a portion of which 
will bloom early, midseason, and late. 


The variety, Willy Wigman when well 
grown is admittedly a fine thing, but dif- 
ferent correspondents tell the same story, 
that it tends to rust in the foliage and 
gives a very weak flower spike. Our re- 
sult is about the same as this, but on the 
other hand, Wigman is worth trying for 
even though it is not extra strong and 
robust. 
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Mutations of the Dahlia. 


At most of the shows this season the 
peony-flowered section, although of but 
recent recognition, seems to be taking 
the precedence in the novelties presented, 
the number of exhibits and in public in- 
terest and admiration, supplanting to a 
considerable extent the cactus varieties, 
lately so popular, as well as the older 
show, fancy, pompon and single sorts. 
How iong the big, dashing peony-like 
blooms will retain their prestige is a ques- 
tion depending much upon the good sense 
of the introducers and the conservative 
attitude of the societies under whose aus- 
pices awards are made. The dahlia. in 
common with the peony, chrysanthemum, 
Gladiolus and many other things which 
have been the subjects of much special 
breeding, has suffered and is suffering 
from the unreasonable multiplication. of 
named varieties. There have been thou- 
sands of dahlias named where even hun- 
dreds would have been an overdose. 
Here is where the latest idol—the colossal 
peony-flowered type, will need and should 
be given protection, for, with the present 
tendency away from exact specifications 
of form and other determinable qualities 
and the absence of arbitrary standards, 
anything monstrous or fantastic can now 
get into the running and such can natur- 
ally be produced ad infinitum. A resolute 
weeding out of the old time lists and un- 
sparing sifting of mew candidates would 
seem to be the American Dahlia Society’s 
foremost duty.—forticulture. 

As mentioned last month, there are an 
unusually large number of subscriptions 
which expire with this, the December, 
1916, issue. This is because it is the end 
of the volume and also because it is the 
end of the three year subscription period. 
Subscribers are aware that postal regula- 
tions do not allow us to continue to send 
after subscriptions expire except on def- 
inite order. Those whose subscriptions 
expire with December have already been 
notified and if they have not already re- 
newed, it is hoped that this reminder will 
bring their renewals. 


Mr. W. J. Coicleugh, of California, 
writes that he had bloom of Mrs. Francis 
King and Alice Carey last year on Christ- 
mas Day. In respense to an inquiry he 


replies that for bloom on Christmas Day 
he planted during the month of August. 
Here is a suggestion for Southern Cali- 
fornia growers; certainly winter bloom 
would be a valuable thing. With the right 
kind of corms we see no reason why this 
result cannot be had. 
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{ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given. but not for publication. ]—Eprror. 








Keeping Cormels Over Winter. 


To Tae Epiror:— 


I am a subscriber to your magazine and I would 
like to have you give me full description concern- 
ing the keeping of Gladiolus bulblets over the win- 
ter so that they will quickly grow when planted 
out in the spring. I have difficulty in getting some 
of them to sprout. This fall when digging my 
bulbs I found some just beginning to one. j ’ 


Answer:—The storing of Gladiolus 
cormels (bulblets) from digging time to 
planting time is one of .the most impor- 
tant problems which confront the Gladi- 
olus grower, either the amateur or the 
professional. The professionals solve the 
problem more readily than the amateurs 
as they have better facilities and give 
more time and attention to the matter. 


After digging the sooner cormels are. 


put into large bulk like bags, barrels, 
boxes or tubs, the better they will keep, 


-and the higher percentage of germination 


will be secured. Cormels should not be 
allowed to dry out to any considerable 
extent. Large growers at digging time 
separate the cormels from the corms by 
brushing or rubbing them over a screen 
which will allow the cormels to pass 
through. This does not take long and as 
the corms should be dried and cured 
while the cormels should be maintained 
in a moist condition, the quicker this 
work is done after digging the better. 
For the amateur the cormels may be 
stored in tin cans or glass jars or any 
other convenient tight package. While 
the condition should be moist, they should 
not be wet, and they should be examined 
from time to time to be sure that they are 
not molding. Stirring and airing them at 
frequent intervals will prevent this. 

It must not be expected that a very 
high percentage of germination of cor- 
mels can be secured on the average. 
Some varieties have cormels of extra- 
ordinarily strong vitality, and it seems 
that practically every one of them will 
germinate; while of others not more 
than 50%, sometimes very much less than 
this, are able to start growth. The ob- 
jective point in storing is to keep the 





cormels moist and yet not wet enough to 
mold and this is best secured by storing 
them in rather large bulk rather than in 
receptacles’ or packages which allow a 
circulation of air. Of course the storing 
place may.be more or less damp or dry 
and exact statements are, therefore, dif- 
ficult, but by bearing in mind the princi- 
ples above outlined, the best conditions 
obtainable by any individual grower can 
be secured. 

Even with the best of storage, the aver- 
age germination of bulblets will scarcely 
be over 75%, pany less than this. 


When to Divide and 


Reset Perennials. 
To THE Eprror :— 

Will you kindly inform me whether in your 
judgment it is always safe in this part of the 
country to divide and reset paeony and German 
iris roots? Have lived in South Dakota practi- 
cally all my life and generally cur late summers 
and falls are dry and I have always contended that 
it was more practical to transplant everything in 
the spring ill you let me know the difference 

‘ween tne two dahlias—Delice and Sylvia ? 

Answer :—I have become pretty well 
convinced from my own experience that 
the time for dividing perennials of nearly 
all kinds should depend upon the char- 
acter of the season. I would not put 
them out in a dry and forbidding soil even 
if it was at the orthodox time of year for 
the work to be done. I should wait for 
reasonably favorable conditions, even if 
fall setting was thereby entirely skipped. 
Of course, there are very few years here 
in eastern Minnesota when we would be 
entirely cut out of fall setting in this 
way. And then, of course, there is the 
opportunity of furnishing moisture by 

irrigation. 

The Sylvia and Delice belong to the 
decorative class of dahlias, and are simi- 
lar in form. I am not sufficiently familiar 


with the latter to give you the exact dif- 
erence between them. They are both 
pink, and the Sylvia has always been one 
of the healthiest and best plants among 
our collection of dahlias.— CLARENCE 
WEDGE in The Farmer. 
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Flowers, Animals amd Men. 


The organization of a society for the 
preservation of wild flowers seems the apt 
expression of an age which has determined 
to regard nothing living as alien to it. 
We have reached a period of human 
history in which man finally recognizes 
his oneness with the great trite of life and 
is willing to receive all growing and sen- 
tient things into his protection and care. 
It is from this standpoint that he deplores 
the unregulated slaughter of the seal, the 
commercialized pursuit of the: whale, the 
persecution of the American bison, the 
extermination of the dodo, the great auk, 
the solitaire, the Eskimo curlew, the Labra- 
dor duck and the Carolina parrakeet. 
The cry already goes up that the Ameri- 
can flamingo, the scarlet ibis, the upland 
plover, the egret, sage grouse, heathhen 
and at least twenty other beautiful Ameri- 
can birds are in danger of extinction. 
And now comes the turn of the flowers, 
for the arbutus or “mayfiower” is dis- 
appearing, the moccasin flower shrinks 
away from sight, and unless the new 
society can prevent it we shall soon see 
the last of the cardinal flower, the Christ- 
mas fern, the partridge berry and the 
white pond lily. 

If animals can have their rescue leagues 
and birds their Audubon societies, why 
should not “The Wild Flower Preserve- 
tion Society of America” campaign against 
“the vandalistic plucking of flowers”? All 
these organizations deserve encourage- 
ment and support. It is impossible to 
estimate adequately the result of their 
work in terms of human uplift. We need 
more rather than less of it. But if a 
“higher intelligence” from some more 
favored planet were to visit us just now 
his commendation of that work would be 
tempered by reflections. He would notice 
that we were in the midst of a great war, 
and would observe with surprise that we 
were extending to the creatures below 
us protection which we refuse to the 
members of our own kind. What we offer 
to the gaze of such a visitor is the spec- 
tacle of the whole resources of eur science 
devoted to the slaughter of our fellow men. 
His report back to Mars or to some world 
in the parish of Arcturus would infallibly 
contain the declaration that we were at 
cross purposes with ourselves and had not 
yet risen to the rank of reasonable beings. 
And that report might very we!l conclude 
with the statement that whem our race 
puts into the work of preventing men 
from killing and mutilating each other 
only half of the organized energy it now 
devotes to seeing that animals are not 


starved, that organ grinders are kind to 
their monkeys, and that hot platesare not 
used for the training of dancing bears, he 
will be the first to acknowledge that we 
have squared our practices with our senti- 
ments.— Boston Herald. 


How Lime Benefits Flower- 
ing Plants and Lawns. 


To the lover of flowers and rich foliage 
plants, we present to such in the introduc- 
tion of Ground Limestone for the soil a 
new interest in the growing of such plants. 
The application of lime to the soil pro- 
duces a wonder revelation in the rich, 
deep colored petal of the flower and the 
dark, rich green color of the foliage of the 
plants. The flowers by their added bril- 
liancy appear to be an improved variety. 
The flowers when cut will not wilt down 
like those grown on soil deficient in lime. 

All plants appear to take on a new life 
in such improved soil. And the effect of 
all fertilizer on the newly limed soil is 
soon noticeable, which is not the case in 
an acid soil. The best foreground and 
background for the display of beautiful 
flowering plants with their rich foliage is 
a beautiful lawn. Such a lawn cannot be 
had upon a soil deficient in lime. The 


_ grass on such soil presents a slender, 


limp growth of flat green color, with moss 
growing around ‘ts roots impoverishing its 


growth. Apply ground limestone to such. 


soil at the rate of two tons per acre and 
notice the result in a short time. The 
grass wil] not shoot up like a weed, but 
the lawn will become of a dark blue-green 
color. The blades of the grass will widen 
out from its base and become stiff and 
stout and vigorous. The moss will begin 
to turn a light yellow and in three weeks it 
has about all disappeared. When the 
lawn is in this condition any fertilizer 
placed upon the soil is soom very notice- 
able. The lawn mower wil! clip this im- 
proved grass more smoothly and evenly 
than ever before, for the reason that the 
blades of grass stand more erect and are 
stiff and tender, and easily cut.—HENRY 
Bucey in Northwest Horticulturist Dairy- 
man. 








H. E. Meader, , Gladiolus Hybridist 


Winner of Chambers hy Yad: est Yellow Seed- 
ng Boston, 1914 
Offers extra quality’ tested Gladiolus seed, selected 
exclusively — fancy large flowering varieties. 
Pkt. of 200 seeds 25c. seeds 50c. 
to avoid disappointment, as supply is always limited 
Oi: podotin of new varieties from seed is most fascinating. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


having surplus stock for sale will find 

eis department eff: ctive in disposing of it. Five 

ass (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





GEND your name for a copy of 0% of our qevies list of 
~’ the best Gladioli and We grow for 
the wholesale cut flower mg ‘and have few 
varieties but they are the best of their color. 
Here is your opportunity to secure good stock for 
cut flowers at alow price. Delivery now or in 
spring. Oakland Gardens Nursery, Walled Lake, 
Oakland County, Michigan. 





W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 





ropa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 
ANTED—200,000 Gladiolus Bulbs. These 


must be of first class mixture and of a size 
approximately 1 inch diameter. No objection to 
2 moderate percentage of bulbs as small as % in. 
Explain fu'lly what varieties and colors the mix- 
ture is composed of and send samples and quote 
prices to HENRY FIELD SEED Co., Shenandoah, Ia. 








If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the columns of 
> . . 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
brimful of helpful pm on plant culture— 
on i practical experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well! 
known authorities on horticultural subj di- 
gests of the leading topics appearing in American 
and Eur horticultural journals are regularly 
published in the Chronicle. 

€ Soames? Chronicle is the official orgar 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents: 


Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfied L. L. 











U. Lemoine ¢ Son 


 Durserymen, Dancy, Faunce 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. | 











Derby Gardens Gladioli 


List on eqptgntinn. also Wholesale 
for growers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 











“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildfiewers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 











We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Send us your address for our 
wholesale price list. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 








(GLADIOLL. PEONIES. 


Dutch Bulbs. French Bulbs. 
For 1917 Delivery. 
me ons eg 7 Lagarde & Specimen 


Var. France 
SEND FOR PRICES TO OUR BRANCE OFFICE 


P. 0. Box 124, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Gladiolus—-Crystal White 


The best white seedling to dace for florists’ 
use. A variety which everybody cam grow. 
Good, healthy, vigorous and prolific. 


Price for 1” size bulbs 25c. each, $2.50 
per dozen and $15 per hundred. 


Give it a trial. 
Herman H. Baer 


New Hyde Park, L.L, - - N.Y. 























We Won 
FIRST PRIZE for “Most Meri- 


torious Display” at Gladiolus 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladioli 
()hio 

















Ashtabula - - - 
peer FOR 


“MRS. WATT” 


The Gladiolus of 
DISTINCTION— REFINEMENT 


DEEP BRILLIANT WINE 


one color. 
HOMER F. CHASE, 
Grower of Gladioli 
Wilton - - - New Hampshire 











| EE. STEWART 
Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 


List of 85 varieties. 


Brooklyn - - Mich. 

















Metzner’s Gladioli 
‘|P-P.LE. Grand Prize Strain 


Extra choice bulbs, blooming size, 
graded to quality. Limited quan- 
tity in sets. 


Set 1 of 12 bulbs, our selection, $1.50 
x 2.50 


Set 2 “ee 12 “ ct 

Set 3 “ 12 “ “oe “ee 3.50 

Set4 “12 “ ¢ 5.00 

See5 “12 “ 3 ” 10.00 
1 Set each (60 bulbs) $20.00 


This original strain is in a class by 

itself. If you want the World’: Best 

Gladioli in color, form and size clo not 
delay your order. 


Descriptive circular of our named 
varieties ready in January. 


Metzner Floral Co. 
Mountain View - California 








WE GROW 


ALL OF THE STANDARD 
VARIETIES OF THE 


Gladiolus 


and assure you that every thing that 

we offer is grown right here on our 

own place, and guarantee all bulbs 
to be free from disease. 


In Addition 


piete line of Dahiias, Cannas, Tigri- 
dias, Montbretias, and other bulbs 
and plants for the spring season. 


Ask Us 


before placing your spring order. 
You'll not regret it. 


The Grinnell Nursery 


Grinnell - - - - lowa 











to Gladioli we grow a very com- | 


























MURIELL, YELLOW HAMMER, HILDA 





P. Hopman & Sons, (iladiolus Specialisis, Hillegom, Holland 





Largest stockholders in Holland of MWJIRIELL, a fine combination of lilac 
and porcelain, colour just like a cattleya, received the most attention at 
the Boston Show, per dozen, $12-; per hundred $80- for cash with order. 


Further we grow large quantities of War, Pink Perfection, Panama Niagara, 
Blue Jay, Hilda, best red; Badenia, Electra, Yellow Hammer, Red Em- 
peror, Schwaben. Loveliness, and all other rare and standard varieties. 


Price List with full descriptions on application. 




















‘Sweet Pea Seed 


Very Choice Mixtur. s 
Mixed per oz. og 
Spencer Extra Choice ra sr 25c. 
AllKindsFine - - “ 24 15c. 
Zvolanek’s Gold Medal “ per pkt. 25c. 
The & papers for $1.00 postpaid. 


In the South sow seed in November to 
January— November is better. 


C.§. TAIT - Brunswick, Ga. 

















M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 


1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 























K. Velthuys 


Hillegom, 
Holland 


Our representative Mr. Th. 
de Groot, care R. F. Lang, 
8-10 Bridge St., New York 


City, will be in the States till May, (1917. 
Please drop him a line for quotations and 
when possible he will call on you. 































Mrs. Dr. Dorton 


The GRANDEST and most BEAUTIFUL Gladiolus produced 
by Mr. Kunderd. The SENSATION of the last two exhibitions 
of the American Gladiolus Society, winning FIRST PRIZE, 
offered by President Fairbanks at the Newport show for the 
best New Seedling in a class of about twenty-five competitors, 
and was awarded the CERTIFICATE of MERIT (highest 
award) of the Society. The same year (1915) it was givena 
FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE of MERIT by the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. August 17th itt won the SILVER 
MEDAL of the Newport Garden Club and Newport oe 
tural Society, and August 26th, 1916, (after it had been pr 

viously inspected in the field) it was awarded the SILVER 
MEDAL of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





In describing this beautiful Gladiolus I have used RIDG- 
WAY’S COLOR STANDARDS and NOMENCLATURE. 
Very large and well open flowers, well set on a tall and grace- 
ful spike, four to eight flowers in bloom at one time. Color, 
white, the edges suffused with soft La France pink. The three 
lower petals have a biotch of sulphur yellow, stained at the 
base with fine specks of Tyrian pink. Strong and vigorous 

grower, and very free flowering. 


PRICE $1.50 EACH 
As stock is limited, only 10 bulbs will be sold to each purchaser. 








Here are six varieties that should be planted in the 
gardens of ewery reader of this magazine: 


Aristophane (Brunelet)— Salmon pink, white. The spike is tall and straight, the 
with-a slight rosy tinge, and bearing a__leaves large and firm and with its large, 
white band in the center of wach petal. graceful and richly colored flowers it 
The flower petals bear a blotch o' _ makes an especially attractive plant for 
yellow faintly lined with rich red. garden effect. Excellent for cutting. 
flowers are inwe 6 well et ned. Spike 25c ea , $2.50 per doz. 
tall and straight... .-25e each = Mrs. L. Merton Gage (Kunderd) (13)— 
Florence aa aiaiie lilac, with  Glistening white, with an occasional suf- 
large blotch on the lower petais. Flowers fusion of delicate pinic; lower petals bear 
of unusually large size and exceedingly 2 dainty strippling of rose pink. Anthers 
attractive coloring. First prizeat Boston _urplish blue. bi eed pees size and 
on ac each, $2.90 per dos. ene early. One of the best of the 
Schwaben (Pfitzer)—Large canary yel- whites. Awarded a First Class Certifi- 
low flowers, with a carminebiotchinthe cate of Merit by the Worcester Co. 
throat. Wjnner of many prizes in this Horticultural Society, Worcester, Mass., 
country and Europe...15c ea.. $1.50 doz. Aug. 12, 1915.........25¢ ea., $2.50 per doz. 


Mrs. G. W. Moulton(Kunderd)—Beau- Red lmperor (Dominion) — Groff; 
tiful red flower of the dark, rich tone of | Enormous flowers of a rich red color. 
the American Beauty Rose, splashed Won first prize for best red at American 
with a darker tone on the inferior petals Gladiolus iety’s Show at Boston, 1916. 
which also bear delicate tracings of 35c ea., $3.50 per doz. 


One Bulb Each of all bulbs described on this page for $2.50 postpaid. 
Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
Natick, Mass. 





L. Merton Gage, Prop. 





















































HOME OF 


“ELM HILL GLADIOLI” : 


YOU will not have the BEST in Gladioli 
until you grow 


Evelyn Kirtland 


“&) Note Illustration measuring length of spike with 
yardstick. 


COLOR: A beautiful shade of rosy pink, fad- 
ing to shell pink at the center with brilliant 
scarlet blotches on lower petals. 


This variety only one of a dozen 
of the BEST ones. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail list. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CO. 
Wayland - - - Ohio 
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Riverbank Gardens 


Were awarded 27 prizes. 2 medals and 
4 Certificates of Merit during 1916 for 


GLADIOLI 


I have an extra fine supply of all the best sorts for garden decoration, for 
cut flowers and for exhibition blooms such as SCHWABEN, EUROPA, 
PINK PERFECTION, WAR, PEACE, PRINCE OF WALES, RED EM- 
PEROR, NIAGARA, PANAMA, METEOR, LOVELINESS, LIEBESFEUER 
and a hundred more. Every one grown right here. 





9 Catalogs mailed Dec. 1st. If you didn’t get one, drop me a 
postal and I will put your name on my mailing list. The 
prices are right. 


Raymond W. Swett 


Saxonville - - - - - Mass. 


SMP ATUNAATEADOAAANUUEAUEOUEAUEAUEAUESOUOUGUUAAUEGUEGOUGUEONDEAUEOGOEDVAOUGOUCEOEODENGEOOUGNYEOUEEGUAUAUUGOUSOOEOOUESEGGUGEUOGOUEOUEOGOOCEEOOEOLOONEON 
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Westerbeek & Klyn 


Sassenheim - Holland 


Our Large Descriptive Catalogue 


which contains about 300 varieties of G:ladioli and 200 va- 
rieties of Dahlias, also a complete list of Hardy Peren- 
nials, has been ser:t from Holland to our customers and to 
our friends who are on our mailing list. If you have not 
yet received a copy, write us for catalog or special whole- 
sale trade list, which is just as complete as our catalog. 


@_ Last season we shipped Gladioli to over 600 customers 
who were well pleased with our goods. Orders entrusted 
to us are in good hands. We guarantee all goods sent out 
by us to be true to name or money refunded. 


@ We will establish in December at New York our branch 








’ office in order to give 


Better Satisfaction 


thus having better shipping facilities, better service and 
quicker communication with our many customers. 





WE HAVE: WE OFFER: 
Best Quality. All Goods f.o.b. New York. 
Moderate Prices. Guaranteed true to name. 
Millions of Gladioli. Guaranteed to arrive in 
Thousands of Dahlias. good condition. 
150,000 Paeonies. All you wish at the right 
Perennials, all kinds. price. 


Order Now while Early Delivery is Possible. 





Write to 


Westerbeek & Klyn 


14 Stone St. New York 
(‘Until further notice. ) 




















































Pymatuning Gardens Gladioli 


Doz. Hundred Doz. Hundred 
America - - $ 50 $2.50 Panama - - $ .75 $6.00 
Augusta- - - 50 2.50 Pendleton - - 1.25 12.00 
Glory - - - 60 4.00 Princeps- - 50 250 
Golden King - .75 6.00 Pink Perfection 1.00 
Lily Lehmann- .60 5.00 Peace - - - 1.00 
Niagara - - - .75 600 Prim. Hybrids 1.00 


Mrs. F. King - .50 2.50 #§Schwaben -_ 1.00 


We will not issue a retail Catalog this season. 


Bidwell & Fobes, Kinsman, Obic 























BOUND VOLUMES FOR Geo. S. Wocdruff 


SALE Samer temiceste | || GLADIOLUS GROWER 


of Vols. I and Il, with indexes, 











i55pages and contain muck cone nearly Best Sorts and Mixtures 
ey poe et hee Instructive Catalogue of over 150 
Named Varieties and Collections. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, POPULAR PRICES. 
Calcium, N.Y. Independence, lowa 
































COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers. 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods i d in and cap y 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
——— 





132 Court St. Calcium, N.Y. 














Firma P Vos Iz. 


Sassenbeim, Holland 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Gladioli 


AND OUR CATALOGUE OF 


Spring Bulbs and Plants 


are now ready. Drop a few lines and 
ask for copies which will be mailed 
directly after receipt of application. Our 
Gladiolus Catalogue contains 20 new va- 
rieties of our own hybridization of 1911 
and another list of 23 new varieties of 
recent introduction which we bought 
stock of other specialist here. 





Our Catalogue of Spring Bulbs and Plants 
contains a complete list of Dablias, Etc. 






































From New Zealand: 


Mr. Wiiuts E. FrYEr, 
Mantorvilie, Minn., U.S. A. 

Dear Sir:—Referring to yours of March 
16th last, we have this to state that we 
have flowered your Gladiolus novelty Mrs. 

E. Fryer, and are very much pleased 
with its pure, a. color, and would ask 
you to be so as to send us fifty as 
early in the 1 fall, as possible. 

We are yours faithfully, 
Orr BROTHERS, 
Lower Hutt, New Zealand. 





I have a large sup) ly of this variety and 
have reduced the price as follows: 


No. 1—Bulbs mi in. and up $1.50 per doz., 
$10.00 per 100. 


No. 2—Bulbs 1 to 1% in. $1.25 per doz., 
$8.50 per 100. 

No. 3—Bulbs % to 1 in., 
$7.00 per 100. 


By the dozen they will be sent prepaid. 
Both wholesale and retail. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 


$1.00 per doz., 

















The Entire Stock of 
“THE KING” 


has been purchased by us from Mr. 
J. L. Moore. This is one of the finest 
show varieties of Gladioli grown. 
It is a dark heliotrope or magenta 
with a creamy white blotch. The 
blooms are very large, often six or 
seven inches across. 
Per doz. $1.00, postpaid. 
Planting size, about % in. diam., $1 per 100 


SEED 


The growing of Gladioli from seed is most 
interesting. It is seldom that you will get 
two varieties exactly alike and all forms, 
colors and combinations may be expected. 








Seed from nae flowering varieties, 


Per packe' $ 25 
Five packets - - - 1.00 
Seed from the best Primulinus mutstte, 
Per packet -30 
Four packets - - - * 00 


Cc. W. Brown & Son 
Ashland, Mass. 















































Catalogue Trade 
To SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS 


We are growers and jobbers in 


Gladiolus 


and all other BULBS. 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay Si. 
























Ti fe 


§ZAIDEE § 


Is the name of my White Seedling No. 10. Exhibited 
by Mr. Cooper at Cleveland it was awarded 
Second Prize in the “Best White” Class. 


It is a tall vigorous grower with a straight round stem and 
flowers are well placed. The white blooms are slightly 
flushed = if opened in the sun, with a touch of light 
yellow deep in the throat. Extra good for florists. 


Special Introduction Price $1.00 per dozen 
By parcels post prepaid 


Brookland Gardens 


S&S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Woburn - s° { Mass. 
s 



































GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for our retail lisi describing nearly 200-of the better old and new varieties. 

All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 





We make a specialty of furnishing planting stock of 
the best new and standard varieties to other Gladiolus 
Growers, Florists, Market Gardeners, Nurserymen 
and all others who grow Gladioli commercially. 


A special price will be quoted on a list of your wants if you will 
state size and number of bulbs of each variety wanted. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS IS 


G. D. BLACK 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
ALBERT LEA ~ - - MUNN. 
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